MEMORANDUM  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF  INTEREST  TO  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

issued  by  the 

Friends  Coramittee  on  National  Legislation 
2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W. 

V/ashington  8,  D.  C. 


<  V/ashington  Letter  No.  28  March  1,  19^6 

[ - ; - - - 

THE  WORLD *S  FOOD  CRISIS  DEEPENS 

t  The  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe,  which  is  made  up  of  governmental  represen- 
‘  tatives  of  Belgium,  Ueninark,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Turkey,  the 
i  United  Kingdom  aind  the  United  States,  in  a  statement  issued  February  6,  estimated  that  : 

;  1.  Approximately  100,000,000  people  in  Europe  will  be  receiving  an  average  total  diet  of 
;  1^00  calories  per  person  per  day  or  less.  These  are  largely  non-farm  people,  which  in- 
!  eludes  about  Tu/j  of  the  population  of  Austria,  of  Germany,  of  Hungary,  S9%  of 

I  Italy,  UO/o  of  Spain,  of  Finland,  30^  of  Romania,  etc. 

2.  About  Ii0,000,000  people  in  Europe  will  receive  an  average  total  diet  of  over  1^00  but 
less  than  2QQ0  calories  daily,  including  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  1x7%  of  Greece, 
33^  o?"  Jugoslavia,  etc. 

'  3.  Between  2000  and 2^00  calories  is  the  estimated  average  in  the  cities  of  Belgium, 

■  NoiTiifay,  Polamid  and  the  Netherlands. 

,  U.  An  average  of  over  250Q  calories  will  be  available  only  lor  the  non-farm  populations 
'  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  farm  populations  of  many 
of  the  countries  previously  mentioned.  It  is  estimated  by  health  authorities  that  2650 
calories  are  needed  on  the  average  to  preserve  health  and  efficiency. 

Conditions  in  Japan,  India,  and  China 

It  is  reported  from  other  sources  that  the  present  calorie  rate  in  Japanese  cities  is  about 
1250  of  rationed  food,  plus  what  can  be  bought  of  unrationed  food,  which  is  small.  A 
delegation  of  the  Japanese  People’s  Starn/’ation  Assembly  recently  asked  Premier  Shidehara  to 
seek  the  in^ortation  of  U, 000, 000  tons  of  American  food  to  be  paid  for  by  heirlooms,  jewel¬ 
ry,  etc.,  from  the  wealthy  people  of  Japan.  India  needs  a  miniiaum  of  2,000,000  tons  of 
food  to  avert  serious  famine,  and  the  prospect  for  the  rice-crop  this  year  is  precarious  on 
account  of  drouth.  China  should  have  1,350,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  besides  what  UlifElA  can 
supply,  according  to  the  estimate  in  "Worid  i'ood  Situation  in  19U6,”  a  179~page  mimeographed 
study  just  released  by  the  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Contrast  With  America 

The  United  States  News  for  February  22,  191^6  reports  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  eat  better  in  19U6  than  in  any  previous  peacetime  year.  U.  s.  civilians  will  get 
close  to  90, V  of  oiu’  production,  the  military  about  h/o,  and  exports  for  both  relief  and  cora- 
^  mercial  trade  abroad  will  only  be  about  5  to  6%  of  our  total  food  supply,  U,  S,  consumers 
will  average  about  3360  calories  per  day. 

The  President  annoimced  a  nine-point  program  a  fevf  days  ago,  which  included  cutting  off 
about  25  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  beverage  alcohol  purposes  and  increasing  the  dark 
content  of  bread,  vrhich  would  release  about  20  million  bushels  of  wlieat.  This  program, 
however,  neither  means  any  serious  belt-tightening  for  most  Americans,  nor  does  it  mean  an 
increase  in  the  allocations  of  food  abroad.  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
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deliver^’’  of  wheat  already  promised.  The  detailed  allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of 
19h6  have  in  most  cases  not  yet  been  publicly  sinnounced.  The  expectations  of  shipments  — 
not  promises  and  not  deliveries  but  expectations  ~  according  to  the  U.  S.  News  again, 
run  about  one  pound  of  meat  for  every  fifteen  we  eat,  about  one  egg  in  sixteen,  about  one 
pound  of  sugar  in  one  hundred;  in  fats  and  oils,  about  one  pound  in  six  during  the  first 
quarter.  During  19kS  up  until  now  in  19U6,  the  deliveries  of  supplies  to  UNRRA  have  been 
only  a  fraction  of  their  requests  and  of  our  allocations  to  them.  For  exan^jle,  the 
deliveries  of  meat  from  Janus^  1  to  February  19,  19U6  have  been  only  3.1^  of  our  promised 
allocations  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  early  termination  of  rationing  and  other  food  controls;  in  the 
failure  of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress  to  formulate  and  execute  a 
vigorous  policy  of  sliaring  our  food;  in  the  tragic  delays  by  Congress  in  passing  UNRRA 
appropriations;  in  the  opposition  of  the  processors,  soft  drink  manufacturers,  food  trade 
and  others  engaiged  in  the  commercial  handling  of  America's  food  s\:^ply;  in  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  within  the  U.  S.  and  overseas,  the  diversion  of  wheat  for 
animal  food,  and  the  general  political  apathy  of  the  American  people. 

Our  Responsibility 

For  every  dollar  we  spent  on  the  war,  the  United  States  has  spent  to  date  less  than  one 
cent  for  relief  abroad  —  including  ^^RRA,  military  feeding  of  civilians,  and  loans  to 
countries  for  food.  You  can  call  for  a  more  generous  policy  by  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  the  members  of  I 

Congress,  the  American  Press,  and  the  leaders  of  American  churches.  Encourage  a  more 
generous  policy  of  set-aside  of  food  at  the  source,  and  if  necessary  to  secure  the  food,  a 
return  to  rationing,  at  a  time  when  the  British,  for  instance,  are  on  rations  as  short  as 
at  any  time  during  the  war.  Increase  self-rationing  and  the  collection  of  clothing  and  | 
canned  food  for  relief  overseas. 

UNRRA  APPROPRUTIONS 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  either  House  on  the  remaining  $600,000,000  authorized  for 
the  American  share  of  the  19U6  budget  of  UNRRA.  Normally  this  would  go  through  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  of  which  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri  is  chairman,  then  to  the 
Kousp,  and  then  to  the  Senate.  It  is  expected  that  Ul'IRRA  will  request  Congressional  con¬ 
sideration  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

INTERNATIONAL  ABOLITION  OF  CONSCRIPTION  SLATED  FOR  HEARINGS 

Chairman  Andrew  J,  May  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  closed  the  hearings  on’ 
the  May  Bill,  K.  R.  5l5>  on  February  21  with  some  hO  national,  state,  or  local  organizations 
still  asking  to  be  heard  in  opposition.  Mr.  May  further  announced  that  his  committee  would 
conduct  hearings  on  February  27  and  28  on  H.  Res.  325  by  Minority  Leader,  Congressman 
Joseph  E.  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  This  resolution  calls  for  American  initiative  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  elimination  of  military  conscription  fro*  the  practice  and  policies  of  all  the 
nations.  Resolutions  with  a  similar  general  purpose  have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Clyde 
R.  Hoey  of  North  Carolina,  and  Representatives  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California,  Louis  Ludlow  of 
Indiana,  Matthew  M.  Neely  of  Viest  Virginia,  and  Emily  Taft  Douglas  of  Chicago. 

On  Tuesday,  February  12,  the  Associated  Press  reported  that  the  British  had  proposed  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  that  when  the  world  police  system  was 
set  up  under  the  Security  Council  military  conscription  should  be  abolished  by  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  AP  story  went  on  to  say  that  the  proposition  had  been  supported 
in  principle  by  the  United  States  delegation  at  the  UNO  and  that  the  idea  had  been 
referred  to  Moscow  for  consideration  by  the  Russians.  However,  this  press  story  is 
incorrect,  according  to  the  British  Embassy  here.  Apparently  the  British  proposed  in  the 
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General  Assembly  that  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  be  ex- 
eiqjted  from  conscription.  President  Truman  at  his  press  conference  on  February  21  said  he 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  practical  to  try  to  abolish  peacetime  conscription  throughout 
the  world. 

The  drive  to  enact  peacetime  conscription  has  not  slackened  in  Congress  yet,  and  there  is 
no  assurance  at  this  time  that  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  will  not  report  out  a 
modified  training  bill  unless  the  hearings  on  the  Martin  resolution  swing  over  some  more 
members  of  the  Committee,  Viitnesses  last  week  appearing  in  opposition  to  all  compulsory 
military  training,  during  the  four  days’  hearings,  included  :  Chancellor  Robert  M,  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  iiriio  declared  that  it  is  a  choice  between  "peace  or  suicide, 

'A'e  cannot  beat  the  atomic  bomb  and  therefore  we  must  beat  war";  Ex-Govemor  Philip  M, 
LaFollette  of  Vy'isconsin  and  member  of  General  MacArthur's  staff  who  recommended  reviewing 
our  policies  abroad  before  acting  on  military  training  and  advocated  raising  am^  base  pay; 
Brig,  Gen,  K,  C,  Holdridge  (Retired)  -.vho  denied  that  the  Army  could  teach  democracy  effec¬ 
tively  and  called  for  an  end  of  warfare  and  not  merely  the  weapons  of  war;  and  Walter  W, 
Van  Kirk  vdio  asked  for  a  vigorous  program  of  disarmament  through  the  'United  Nations 
Organization  to  make  good  our  pledges  in  the  Charter, 

CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  McMahon  has  ter¬ 
minated  hearings  on  domestic  policy  and  is  now  considering  his  bill  providing  for  control 
by  a  civilian  commission,  government  ownership  and  production  directly  or  through  licen¬ 
sing  of  fissionable  materials,  and  freedom  of  research  and  dissemination  of  information 
compatible  with  security.  There  is  still  a  first  class  struggle  on  by  the  military  to 
gain  control  as  provided  in  the  May-Johnson  bill,  temporarily  on  the  shelf.  It  is  reported 
the  production  of  atomic  bombs  is  still  going  on  2k  hours  a  day  and  there  has  not  been 
enough  popular  support  yet  for  the  plea  of  some  of  the  scientists  for  both  the  abolition  of 
war  and  the  abolition  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  be  set  up  under  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  is  charged  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  plans  for  the  "elimination  from  national  anaaments  of  atomic  weapons  aind  of  all 
other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction," 

F  E  P  C  FILIBUSTER  ENDS 

^  The  disgraceful  18-day  filibuster  by  Southern  Senators  against  a  vote  on  the  enactmen^  of  a 
Permanent  Fair  Enployment  Practices  Commission  ended  February  9  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
question  from  the  floor  after  a  motion  for  cloture  failed  to  pass  by  a  vote  of  U8  to  36,  A 
two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  restricting  further  debate  to  one  hour  per  Senator  — 
usually  called  cloture. 

Those  who  voted  for  cloture  were  :  Aiken,  Austin,  Ball,  Barkley,  Brewster,  Briggs,  Buck, 
Butler,  Capehart,  Capper,  Chavez,  Cordon,  Downey,  Ferguson,  Green,  Guffey,  Han’t, 
Hickenlooper ,  Huffmain,  Johnson  (Colorado),  Kilgore,  Knowlamd,  La  Follette,  Langer,  Lucas, 

I  McMahon,  Magnuson,  Mead,  Mitchell,  Morse,  Murdock,  Murray,  Myers,  Reed,  Revercomb, 
Saltonstall ,  Shipstead,  Smith,  Talt,  Taylor,  Thcmias  (Oklahoma),  Thomas  (Utah),  Tobey, 
Tunnell,  Walsh,  Viherry,  Willis,  Wilson, 

•I 

Those  who  voted  against  cloture  were  :  Andrews,  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Bilbo,  Bridges, 

Bushfield,  Byrd,  Carville,  Eastland,  Ellender,  Fulbright,  George,  Gerry,  Gurney,  Hatch, 
Hawkes,  Hayden,  Hill,  Hoey,  Johnston  (South  Carolina),  McCarran,  McClellan,  McFarland, 
McKellar,  Maybank,  Millikin,  Moore,  O'Daniel,  Overton,  Radcliffe,  Robertson,  Russell, 
Stewart,  Tydings,  Vrtieeler,  White.  Had  eight  of  the  above  voted  for  clot\ire,  the  bill 
would  have  come  to  a  vote  on  its  merits  in  the  Senate. 


Those  not  voting  but  ?rho  would  have  voted  "yea"  ;  Vandenberg,  Pepper,  Wagner,  Gossett, 
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Brooks,  Stanfill,  Lonnell.  Those  not  voting  but  who  would  have  voted  ’’nay”  j  Connally, 

0 ‘Mahoney,  Young,  iViley.  Senator  dlass  was  absent  because  of  illness  and  his  attitude  was 
not  annoimced. 


S.  101  still  is  on  the  Senate  calendar  and  could  be  brought  up  again,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
order  to  give  way  to  the  consideration  of  “important  business.”  The  only  "Lniportant 
business"  taken  up,  in  the  four  sessions  held  by  the  Senate  between  February  9  and  21  (not 
counting  the  gathering  to  listen  to  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  on  the  22nd)  was 
action  on  the  Independent  Appropriations  Bill.  None  of  the  legislation  considered  during 
the  ensuing  week  had  been  on  the  President's  "Must"  list. 

F  Z  P  C  backers  have  shifted  their  efforts  to  the  House  where  they  are  trying  to  secure 
enough  signatures  to  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  H.  a.  2232  out  of  the  liules  Committee 
for  a  House  vote. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 

More  than  a  million  men  have  already  volunteered  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  volunteers  for  the  Army  have  totalled  more  than  500,000;  in  the 
Navy  U96,560  have  enlisted,  or  89;^  of  the  558,000  strength  scheduled  for  September  1; 

Marine  Corps  volunteers  total  70, 000, or  65^  of  the  permanent  strength  aimed  for  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia  is  proposing  a  volunteer  occupation  army  for 
Germany  and  Japan.  Congress  still  seems  hesitant  to  extend  the  draft  beyond  May  15,  but 
our  worsening  relations  with  Russia  help  keep  the  discussion  alive. 

GOSSETT  PROPOSES  IMMIGRATION  BAN 

Albert  Smith  Faught,  Philadelphia  attorney,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  on  February  27  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  3663,  by  Ed  Gossett’  of  Texas,  bection  5  of  this  bill 
reads  :  "For  a  period  of  ten  years  beginning  July  1,  19h5f  the  quota  in  the  case  of  any 
nationality  for  which  a  quota  has  been  determined  and  proclaimed  under  the  Immigration  Act 
of  I92U,  as  amended,  shall  be  orie-half  of  such  quota,  but  the  minimum  quota  of  any 
nationality  shall  be  one  hundred." 

CONGRESS  PASSES  MODIFIED  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 


The  amended  maximum  employment  bill,  S.  380,  passed  Congress  on  February  8.  This  bill 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  federal  Government. .  .'to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main¬ 
taining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  vdiich  there  will  be  afforded  useful  enployment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production,  and  piirchasing  power.  " 

JAMES  M.  READ  BECOMES  ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY 


James  M.  aead  became  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Lejvislation 
on  March  1.  He  returned  February  22  from  Germany  where  he  was  an  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  member  of  the  delegation  for  the  American  Coimcil  of  Voluntary  Agencies.  James 
Read  received  a  Ph.  D,  from  the  University  of  Marburg,  Germany,  and  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  taught  history  at  the  University  of  Louisville  until  drafted  into  Civilian 
Public  Service.  He  was  personnel  director  at  Big  ^lats  until  his  discharge  in  November. 

E.  Raym^ad  Ailson 

NOTE  -  Supplement  on  international  organization  not  ready  yet. 
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U.  S.  Food  Obligations 

Swing  Tells  Of  Perils  Abroad 


Follovoing  is  part  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  made  last  night  over  WMAL 
and  the  ABC  network  by  Raymond 
Swing. 

It  deals  with  the  food  situation 
and  the  obligations  resting  on  us 
of  the  United  States  to  help  with 
food  for  the  underfed  millions  in 
foreign  countries: 

“For  every  million  tons  of  wheat 
now  allocated  which  does  not  reach 
Europe,  20  million  peopie  would 
have  to  go  without  bread  for  six 
months,  which  wouid  mean  starva¬ 
tion,  since  bread  is  the  main  article 
in  their  diet.  Or,  if  the  wheat  they 
have  is  spread  more  thinly,  it  would 
mean  near  starvation  for  a  much 
greater  niunber.”  That  statement 
by  Undersecretary  Dean  Acheson 
of  the  State  Department  gives  us 
an  official  yardstick  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  mass  starvation  this  year. 
For  every  million  tons  of  wheat 
below  the  allocation  in  six  months. 
20  million  people  starve.  Or  if  20 
million  do  not  starve  a  vastly  great¬ 
er  number  suffer  near  starvation. 

Against  this  statement  let  me 
place  some  facts.  The  world  is  far 
short  of  the  wheat  and  rice  nor¬ 
mally  needed.  To  speak  first  of 
Asia,  the  .hortage  th  ‘re  is  around 
nine  million  tons,  with  India  now 
coming  into  the  calculation  in 
terms  that  are  ominous  and  tragic. 
In  India  last  year,  a  shortage  of 
5  per  ( ent  of  the  '^ain  production 
in  Bengal  Province  led  to  1,250,000 
to  1,500,000  deaths  from  starva¬ 
tion.  This  year  the  shortage  in 
Madras  Province  is  25  per  cent.  It 
may  be  as  high  in  other  provinces. 
So  unless  energetic  measures  are 
taken  the  deaths  would  be  five 
times  as  high. 

Another  fact:  As  to  the  crisis  in 
Europe  UNRRA  is  not  receiving 
the  supplies  it  should  be  getting 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  must 
be  recalled  that  in  UNRRA  coun¬ 
tries  the  food  level  is  lower  than 
in  western  Europe.  Because  of  the 
delays  over  le^lation  last  year, 
supplies  wer3  not  put  in  the  works 
for  delivery  in  the  first  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  amount  of  wheat, 
meat  and  fats  available  for  March 
shipment  may  not  be  much  more 
than  half  of  what  UNRRA  ex¬ 
pected.  With  foreign  countries 
getting  only  12  million  tons  of 
wheat  during  the  vear  as  against 

17  million  tcms  n«vded,  every 
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meat  during  this  year,  and  300 
miilion  in  the  first  quarter.  We 
had  actually  turned  over  to 
UNRRA  only  nine  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  up  to  the  middle  of 
this  month  or  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
quarter’s  commitments.  Canada  is 
expected  to  supply  79  million 
pounds  this  year  and  in  January 
and  February  it  delivered  31  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  year’s  total.  Whatever  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Canadian  and 
American  conditions,  they  are  not 
as  glaring  as  that.  The  Canadians 
have  acted  because  their  officials 
have  cared  more  than  ours  have. 
True,  there  are  many  difficulties. 
But  our  first  difficulty  is  that  not 
enough  energy  and  not  enough 
sense  of  urgency  permeate  the  of¬ 
ficial  circles  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

One  of  the  great  troubles,  says 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  is  transportation. 
He  admits  we  are  producing  thirty 
per  cent  more  wheat  than  before 
the  war.  Five  hundred  elevators 
in  the  United  States  are  “plug  full 
of  wheat”  as  he  put  it.  Transpor¬ 
tation,  he  said,  is  the  problem,  not 
the  price  of  wheat.  Maybe  he  is 
right.  But  others  wUl  testify  that 
if  the  farmers  could  be  sure  of 
getting  level  prices  this  year  the 
transportation  problem  could  be 
solved.  If  munitions  could  be 
given  priority  on  the  American 
railroads  during  war  time,  what  is 
to  prevent  wheat  being  given  pri¬ 
ority  in  a  time  when  a  hundred, 
and  twenty  million  people  might 
die  if  they  did  not  get  it? 

Something  along  this  line  has 
been  done  by  the  ICC.  But  it  is 
not  enough.  It  would  be  important 
to  have  an  expediter,  armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  Resident  and 
with  the  infiuence  of  the  President 
behind  him,  to  get  things  moved 
without  quibbling  or  delay,  as  in 
war  time. 

In  saying  that  our  officials  have 
not  seemed  to  care  as  much  as 
they  do  in  Canada,  1  should  put 
on  the  record,  however,  that  the 
Cabinet  committee  which  has  been 
studying  this  problem  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  has  held  many  and 
anxious  meetings  and  is  expected 
to  come  out  with  plans  by  which 
we  shall  keep  our  promise  of  de¬ 
livering  six  million  tons  of  wheat 
for  export  in  six  months. _ 
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Xaqx,  -aauBpunqB  Jiaqj  oj  3uip  -unoa  yHHKfl  ni  uoudumsuoa  pam 
oqM  aidoad  uBauamy  aqj  jou  si  Ji  uosjad  jad  aSBjaAB  aqj,  -jbm  aqj 
-uoiJBAJBjs  mojj  suBadojna  aABs  oj  ajojaq  uBqj  ajom  spunod  jnoqB 
papaau  aq  pinoM  jBqj  pooj  aqj  jo  si  qaiqM  ‘JBaX  b  uosjad  jad  spunod 
UB  oSajoj  oj  XpBaj  uBqj  aJom  aq  691  Jo  ajBJ  aqj  jb  Xjjunoa  siqj 
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-3ns  aABq  j  -SJajjBm  Xaua3Jama  jaajap  aqj,  -pjBog  pooj  paiqqmoo 
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Iljun  qooj  qaiqM  ‘puBq  ui  qsBa  ^uoijB3iiqo  jno  3unaam  om  ajy 
pnpB  s.yHHNXl  PBq  XI  m«n  sjuam  aauajajjipui 

-diqs  8, JBaX  spR  joj  yHHNfl  oX  jno  oj  pajnqijjp  aq  ppoM  qaiqM 
3uuaAiiap  pap  jou  pip  ajnqna  •gqj^gp  ssara  joj  apajaMSUB  amoa 
-p3y  JO  juampBdaa  aqx  ‘Supi  auo  wns  aqam  pnm  aM 

Jafu«  u”™  »-n*n  JU, 

puiqaq  uaipj  raq  O  m,  Xipaija3jaua  jaa 

aqn-uomops  aq  Xou  ppoM  uor  ssaran  am  him  aidoad  aiix 

-BAJBjs  juaAajd  oj  papaau  pam  aqj  }  b\Xwu^  smf 

puas  oi  aiqissodun  Ji  aqam  os  puB  XBajqj  pqjaA  b  pnj  jou  si  spx 
LaMO^  aqj  oj  ip  ji  uaAi3  aABq  pasimojd  aABq  aM 

oj  jnn  saiqBja3aA  puB  jjiuj  aqj  XBq/A  3uiop  jno  jnoqjjM  pua  uoijba 
amnsuoa  pjnoM  Xipuuou  oqM  suaa  •■^bjs  qjiM  pauajBajqj  ajB  Xaqj,  -ajd 
-pamy  aqj  jo  juamqspnou  aqj  pua  *®ad  uoimm  XjuaMj  puB  pajpunq  b 
‘sjbmojS  aiqBja3aA  pua  Jiiuj  aqj  jo  JO  ‘XjuaMj  samp  xjs  jo  uoijbajbjs 
sasjnd  aqj  jsup3B  adojnj  ui  saAq  mojj  sqjaap  aqj  3uiJuaAajd  joj 
aqj  3uiq3iaM  ‘‘Xiqajouoq  up  sjqj  aiqpuodsaj  ajB  aM  ‘uosaqay  uaaa 
apiAip  OJ  uomops  b  aqaj  jq3im  Ji  jo  qapspjaX  aqj  3upaqmamaH 
sdoja  Jiaqj  aABS  ppoa  Xaqj  jaqj  -pooj  jo  sapo3ajBa  jaqjo 

os  Bmjojipo  JO  sjaMOj3  aiqBja3aA  pua  sjbj  pua  sjaam  uopuam  oj 
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aq  OJ  aAgq  qiMajagj  XrsnoiA'’''  *  *  * 
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How  your  organization 
ran  help  build  world¬ 
wide  freedom  from  fear 


THE  PROBLEM 

TO  MAKE  WAR  OBSOtETA 
BEFORE  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB- 
MAKES  MAN  OBSOLETE 

Not  long  after  the  news  of  Hiroshima,  the 
men  who  made  the  atomic  bomb  began  to  appear 
in  Washington.  They  talked  to  Congressmen,  to 
Government  officials,  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
With  impressive  unanimity,  they  warned; 

(1)  There  can  be  tio  secret. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  defense. 

(3)  There  must  be  world  control. 

The  atomic  scientists  were  and  are  frightened 
men.  And  what  they  can  tell  is  frightening 
enough.  They  say: 

"Owr  atom  bomb  factories  are  still  u/orkin<^ 
24  hours  a  day  employing  65,000  people.  Bombs 
many  times  more  powerful  than  those  used 
against  Japan  will  soon  be  ready.  .  .  . 

"It  is  '  possible  to  send  radio-directed  rockets 
thousands  of  miles  aitd  cause  them  to  hit  within 
2  or  )  miles  of  any  desired  point  .  .  .  It  is  possible 
to  smuggle  an  atom  bomb  into  a  large  city,  and 
detonate  it  at  any  time — even  decades  later — 
by  means  of  a  radio  signal  from  another  country. 

"In  an  atomic  war  even  the  winner  would  be 
almost  certain  to  lose  all  his  cities  and  half  his 
people  .  .  .  Other  nations  can  have  atomic  bombs 
within  three  to  five  years  .  .  .  There  n  no  de¬ 
fense,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be.” 


This  leaflet  was  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists 
and  the  statements  here  presented  rep¬ 
resent  the  virtually  unanimous  views  of 
the  men  who  made  the  atomic  bomb. 
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QUESTIONS 

YOUk  MEMBERS  ARE  ASKING 

How  great  is  the  danger? 

If  there  is  another  war,  every  American  city 
may  be  erased — even  if  we  win,  say  the  atomic 
scientists.  President  Truman  says  that  the 
problems  posed  by  the  atomic  bomb  are  "too 
revolutionary  to  consider  in  the  framework  of 
old  ideas.” 

Why  not  just  keep  the  secret? 

There  is  no  secret.  We  hold  details  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  engineering  procedures,  but  other  nations 
may  be  expected  to  master  them  or  develop 
other  (perhaps  better)  procedures  within  a  few 
years.  Because  of  this,  talk  of  "keeping  the 
secret”  merely  breeds  suspicion  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  false  complacency  in  ours. 

Won't  a  defense  be  developed? 

Professor  Harold  C.  Urey,  a  leading  atomic 
scientist,  says,  "I  have  never  heard  and  you 
have  never  heard  any  scientist  say  there  will 
be  a  defense.  Atomic  explosives  demand  not 
90''  but  lOO^i  defense.  A  100%  effective 
defense  has  never  been  achieved  against  any 
weapon. 

Won't  we  always  be  stronger  than  any  enemy? 

The  atomic  bomb  weakens  us — because  so  much 
of  our  wealth  is  concentrated  in  vulnerable 
cities.  It  has  so  lowered  the  cost  of  destruction 
that  even  a  small  country  could  easily  finance 
bombs  to  destroy  all  our  cities. 

What  is  being  done? 

For  committee  hearings  and  copies  of  bills 
write  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  For 
publications  about  U.N.O.  and  world  govern¬ 
ment  proposals,  etc.,  consult  your  library. 

What  can  I  do? 

Let  your  Congressmen  know  that  you  expect 
them  to  find  a  way  to  banish  from  the  world 
both  the  causes  and  the  weapons  of  war,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  precedents  and  preju¬ 
dices  must  be  set  aside.  Spread  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  atomic  energy  so  that  your  fel¬ 
low-citizens  may  take  action  to  insure  peace. 
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24  pp.  10c. 

Atomic  Energy  for  Military  Purposes 
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search  and  technical  development  that  went  into  the 
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